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The Forgo 


tten Man 


EDITORIAL 


E never appears before committees of 
| | the city council at public hearings, tell- 
ing the aldermen what the people want. 
Nor does he write letters to the 
newspapers. He doesn’t even 
read the letters that other peo- 
ple write. The chamber of com- 
merce, the taxpayers’ associa- 
tion and the good government 
league do not count him among 
their members. He hasn’t 
signed a petition for or against 
anything for a dozen years. He 
isn’t organized, can’t be mobi- 
lized, and won’t be hypnotized 
by the palaver of politicians. 
Because he makes no noise we 
call him the silent voter; between elections his 
interests and desires are crowded out of the 
way by his more vociferous fellow citizens; he 
is the forgotten man of municipal politics. 
Yet when the polls are opened he is often 
the most influential factor in the whole electo- 
rate. When the ballots are counted it fre- 
quently appears that he has turned the trick. 
Indeed, when upsets and surprises come on 
election day it is usually because somebody 
has failed to reckon with the potential sover- 
eignty of the forgotten man. With a ballot in 
his hand he has become articulate, and as a 
rule he votes his resentment rather than his 
appreciation. He resents the fact that no one, 
in the seats of the mighty, has regarded his 
interests or paid heed to his unuttered opin- 
ions. 
The forgotten man does not know much 
about the principles of political science. He 
has never heard of Aristotle, Locke and Mon- 
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tesquieu. He would be stumped if you asked 
him about segregated budgets or excess con- 
demnation. But somewhere on one of the up- 
town side streets he owns a little 
home, or at least the equity in 
it. This ownership has not 
failed to teach him something 
about assessors and tax-bills, 
about water rates and street 
paving assessments. Conse- 
quently he doesn’t swallow the 
alibis which flow so freely from 
the city hall about inevitably 
higher public expenditures and 
uncontrollable outlays. No one 
need tell him that the city ad- 
ministration is flawless if the 
garbage collectors come irregularly, or if the 
sewage backs up into his cellar, or if he can’t 
locate a policeman when he wants one. More- 
over, he rides the street cars to work and back 
again at peak hours—which makes him an 
expert on transportation and traffic conges- 
tion if anything will. He has as much right as 
any other man to form opinions on these mat- 
ters, and he does it. The city government may 
forget him; but he does not overlook the sins 
of omission when the time comes. 

Pressure-groups and propagandists obtain 
too much solicitude, day in and day out, from 
our public officials. Someone should make it 
his business to look out for the silent multi- 
tudes whose opinions cannot be ascertained 
except by being sought. For they also are of 
the kingdom of democracy. 


bs ansin: Oe 


CHAIRMAN OF THE FACULTY, CALIFORNIA 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
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Editorial Comment 


Does the Citizen Know? 

Most intelligent public administrators rea- 
lize that one’s best is not sufficient in itself, 
but that honest confidence on the part of the 
public also is essential. Dr. Munro in this 
month’s editorial brings “the forgotten man” 
into the limelight in a way that should stimu- 
late some clearer thinking about this important 
factor in democracy who is very often accused 
of being indifferent, and almost without excep- 
tion of being uninformed. At this point Mr. 
Wooddy in an excellent article makes a few ob- 
servations having reference to what interest 
and efforts the city managers have manifested 
in the solution of the publicity problem. Our 
readers also will want to read how Mr. 
Thompson of Berkeley influenced two thou- 
sand of his taxpayers to come and see where 
their money went. 


What! Another Convention? 


No, this time it is the Eighteenth Annual 
Conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, which will convene at 
Louisville, Kentucky, next October seventh 
and continue for four days. Who will be there? 
Perhaps two hundred city managers and as 
many others who are interested in finding 
better ways to administer the problems of local 
government. But, you reply, these are hard 
times, municipal money is scarce, so we must 
economize. Just so, that’s the main reason 
why you should be there in order that you 
may learn from the expensive experience of 
someone else how you can solve the problems 
of your own city more economically. The cen- 
tral location of Louisville and the greater need 
for knowing the best way of doing municipal 
tasks are two reasons why plans are being 
made for the largest attendance in the history 
of the Association. 


This Month’s Contributors 


Witt1am B. Munro—M. A., 1899, Har- 
vard; Ph. D., 1900; instructor, assistant pro- 


fessor and professor of municipal government, 
Harvard University, 1904-1930; now chair- 
man of the faculty and member of the execu- 
tive council at the California Institute of 
Technology; honorary vice president of the 
National Municipal League; president of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors; author of The Government of American 
Cities, Municipal Government and Admini- 
Stration (2 vols.), and various other books in 
the field of government; frequent contribu- 
tor to literary and political magazines. 

M. F. HorrMaNn—Revenue supervisor, Cin- 
cinnati and Suburban Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, 1906-24, where stub plan of billing and 
accounting was first installed, in 1912: travel- 
ing auditor, Famous-Players Lasky Corpora- 
tion, 1924-26; chief accountant, Henry Diss- 
ton’s Sons Company, 1926-28; research assist- 
ant, Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, 1928-30; and 1930 to date, assistant 
superintendent, commercial division, Depart- 
ment of Water Works, Cincinnati. 

CarRROLL H. Wooppy—B. A., 1914, Oxford 
University; M. A., 1916, Princeton; Ph. D., 
1926, The University of Chicago. On faculty 
of Dalhousie University, Reed College, State 
College of Washington; Social Science Re- 
search Council Fellow, 1926-27; department 
of political science, The University of Chi- 
cago, 1927 to date. Author of The Chicago 
Primary of 1926, 1926; The Case of Frank 
L. Smith, 1930; and various articles in the 
field of politics and administration. 

A. B., 1921, Uni- 
versity of California; secretary and personnel 
director, Y. M. C. A., Berkeley, California, 
1921-24; assistant cashier, First National Bank, 
Berkeley, 1924-27: managing director, Berke- 
ley Chamber of Commerce, 1927-30: 


Hotuis R. THOMPSON 


and 


since June, 1930, city manager of Berkeley. 





Mechanical Equipment in Municipal 
Accounting 


By M. F. HOFFMAN 


Assistant Superintendent, Commercial Division of the Department of Water Works, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The use of mechanical devices makes possible the centralization of account- 
ing work, the prompt billing of taxes, and the preparation of complete daily 


financial reports. 


The method of selecting and installing the necessary 


mechanical devices for such work is described in the following article.’ 


N recent years considerable study has 

been given to improving the methods of 

operation. Manufacturing concerns have 
devised modern accounting systems which 
enable them to provide in a prompt and 
accurate manner, information of vital im- 
portance to management and to stockholders. 
Such accounting systems make for more effec- 
tive control over operations, and, no doubt, 
secure additional prestige and confidence for 
the firm because of improved financial re- 
porting. 

Mechanical devices have been developed for 
almost every step in accounting and the in- 
telligent use of these machines, together with 
the new methods of accounting, have provided 
a means for the effective handling of a greatly 
increased volume of work. 


Cities Lack ApEQuUATE Cost RECORDS 


Municipal government, however, has not 
kept pace with these improvements despite 
the fact that municipal activities are con- 
stantly increasing and expanding. Operating 
expenses have been cut in order to meet de- 
creased revenues and to assist in unemploy- 
ment relief, but many cities will need to make 
still further reductions. Cities use motor 
trucks, steam shovels, cranes, electric drills, 
and much other modern equipment but since 
most cities are without accurate operating cost 
records, a true picture of the amount and 
cost of the work done is not available for the 
chief administrator. The trouble lies in the 
fact that clerical and accounting methods have 
1 Abstract of a paper read before the convention of 
the International Association of Comptrollers and 
Accounting Officers at Toronto in June, 1931. 


not been revised and modernized to meet the 
demands of increased activity. 


DETAILED Stupy oF OPERATIONS ESSENTIAL 


Before an attempt is made to change the 
accounting system in use in a given city, a 
complete study should be made of all opera- 
tions. This study should answer such ques- 
tions as: 


(1) Is the work now being done satisfac- 
torily? If not, why? 

(2) Does the fault lie in the worker or is 
it in the operation? 


(3) In what manner is it unsatisfactory? 

(4) How much of a factor is time in this 
operation? 

(5) What does it cost to do the work? 

(6) Can improvement be shown in the 
operation through manual perform- 
ance? 

(7) Is any advantage to be gained by hav- 
ing the work done by machines? 


If the investigation indicates that mechani- 
cal devices would be practicable, the next 
problem is the selection of the proper ma- 
chine—a difficult task because of the flexi- 
bility of most mechanical devices. Salesmen, 
generally biased in favor of their own equip- 
ment, will show the application of their 
machines to a particular operation. In mak- 
ing a selection, therefore, mechanical devices 
should be studied with the following points 
in mind: (1) increase in production; (2) 
accuracy; (3) speed, simplicity and flexibility 
of operation; (4) amount of investment; (5) 
operating cost for first year, and (6) operat- 
ing cost for following year. 
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The obvious reason for having the operat- 
ing costs for the first two years is that the 
second year should show a decrease in per- 
sonnel provided a successful installation is 
completed. 

In the remainder of this article the writer 
will describe the method followed in installing 
a centralized accounting system in the office 
of the city auditor in Cincinnati and in re- 
vising the method of billing, collecting, and 
accounting for taxes in the offices of the coun- 
ty auditor and county treasurer of Hamilton 
County, Ohio. 


INSTALLING A CENTRALIZED ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM 


Prior to the installation of a mechanical 
accounting system in the city auditor’s office 
in Cincinnati this office had three application 
ledger clerks, one incumbrance ledger clerk, 
one expense distribution ledger clerk, and one 
warrant distribution ledger clerk. In addi- 
tion, each of nineteen city departments had 
individual bookkeepers who usually balanced 
their accounts between the tenth and fifteenth 
of the subsequent month and then checked 
with the auditor’s books. 

The revision of this work resulted in re- 
placing the six clerks in the auditor’s office 
with mechanical equipment and one super- 
visor. This centralization of accounting work 
led sixteen of the nineteen departments to 
eliminate their bookkeepers; the three depart- 
ments continuing their own bookkeeping work 
represent the independent boards—water 
works, hospital, and park boards—where sep- 
arate and complete sets of accounts are re- 
quired. 

How THE NEw System Works 

All orders, whether for services, commodi- 
ties, or any other expenditure are prepared in 
the purchasing department upon receipt of a 
requisition properly approved by the depart- 
ment. The usual procedure is followed in 
inviting competitive bids and awarding the 
order to the lowest and best bidder. Five 
copies of all orders issued during the day are 
sent before 3:00 P.M. to the auditor’s office 
for certification, the auditor retaining the 
second copy. The original is sent to the ven- 
dor, the third copy to the requisitioner, and 
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the fourth and fifth copies remain in the 
purchasing department. 

The auditor then has a card punched show- 
ing the certification against the appropriation 
and a summary of these certificates is com- 
piled on a tabulating machine to show the 
total amount of incumbrances daily. 

After the order has been completed and a 
claim voucher rendered for the amount due, 
upon proper approval by the department head 
the voucher is referred to the auditor for pay- 
ment. It is checked as to accuracy and dis- 
count and filed by date of payment. On the 
due date a tabulating machine card is punched 
to show the liquidation of the previous cer- 
tification or incumbrance, while checks are 
written on duplicate warrant sheets by means 
of a typewriter with an adding attachment. 
The total of the checks on the warrant sheet 
comprises the day’s total of disbursements 
which is proven through a double tabulation 
of the cards: (a) by listing the cards in 
check number order, providing a cash dis- 
bursement journal record, and (6) by appro- 
priation, activity, and object number of jour- 
nal purposes. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year a card 
is punched for each authorized appropriation. 
Each day these cards, together with those for 
the incumbrances, or certifications and liqui- 
dations, or expenditures are run off and, 
through the use of the complement method of 
tabulating provide a daily statement of au- 
thorizations, expenditures, unexpended _bal- 
ances, incumbrances and unincumbered bal- 
ances by activity and object. This statement 
is taken off by noon following the day’s 
activities and affords a complete daily record 
of the city’s financial operations for all de- 
partments, divisions, and bureaus. 

The equipment of the auditor’s office pro- 
vides for each department a complete monthly 
report of its financial transactions, together 
with an annual statement, and complete finan- 
cial statements for use in preparing the budget 
for the ensuing year. Further, it is possible 
at any time to analyze the city’s finances in 
any manner desired. Owing to the close co- 
operation of the purchasing department it is 
possible to ascertain how much the city spends 
toward any activity, any object or commodity, 
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either as a whole or by departments. Near 
the close of the fiscal year when departments 
are running close to authorized balances, the 
plan is vitally important as the auditor, hav- 
ing each unincumbered balance available, is 
able to control all expenditures so as to not 
exceed the authorization. 
Tabulating machines were 
selected only after a thorough 
study of the available equip- 
ment for a centralized account- 
ing system. There is no doubt 
but that certain bookkeeping 
machines can perform certain 
parts of the procedure, but tab- 
ulating machines alone were 
found to be the only means 
which not only build up the ac- 
counting records but also offer 
facilities for making any distri- 
bution required for department- 
al needs. Under this system the 
auditor is truly the accounting officer for the 
city and he is enabled to provide a standardi- 
zation of accounting operations for all depart- 
ments thus assuring the maximum of suc- 
cess to this plan of mechanical accounting. 


BILLING, COLLECTING, AND ACCOUNTING 
For TAxEs IN HAMILTON COUNTY 

Modern mechanical equipment also can be 
used to advantage in county offices. In the 
County of Hamilton, Ohio, tax bills including 
special assessments certified to the county 
auditor are mailed out semi-annually. In or- 
der to depict the changes being made in the 
county offices a brief outline of operations is 
necessary to show the advantages of the new 
installation. 

THE OLD SYSTEM 

Under the old system three copies of tax 
rolls, showing the property owner, address, 
and description of property, were written on 
typewriters. The amount of taxes and spe- 
cial assessments was inserted by hand and 
totaled on adding machines. A duplicate copy 
of these tax rolls went to the treasurer who 
prepared bills on billing typewriters by copy- 
ing the information from the tax rolls to the 
tax bills. This cumbersome procedure made it 
almost impossible to complete the tax bills by 
the statutory date. An additional problem was 
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the manual distribution of taxes after the com- 
pletion of the tax collection period into taxing 
divisions and special assessment projects. 


How THE New Devices Were INSTALLED 


Upon the request of the county auditor and 
the county treasurer, a thor- 
ough study was made of the 
various steps in the procedure 
and the recommendations sub- 
mitted are now being carried 
out. Typewriters have been re- 
placed by an addressograph sys- 
tem giving a complete list of 
property owners and descrip- 
tion of property. This system 
provides a complete method for 
preparing tax rolls, tax bills, 
field rolls, and assessment no- 
tices. Plates are revised daily 
in accordance with property 
transfers and other charges so 
as to be accurate at all times. 

Attention was then given to the accounting 
phase of this procedure. In Hamilton County 
tax billing is but one of the steps as there are 
159 taxing divisions and approximately 1,400 
special assessment projects into which tax 
collections must be distributed. After con- 
siderable investigation it was found that tab- 
ulating machines alone would accomplish the 
necessary result. Tabulating cards punched 
to identify the account, taxing district, valua- 
tion, tax rate, amount of taxes, special assess- 
ment, project number, amount of special as- 
sessment, kind of special assessment, year of 
tax and penalties, are used not only for com- 
piling an abstract of valuation for the purpose 
of determining the tax rate but also for other 
purposes which will be mentioned later. 

At present the county auditor’s office is in- 
stalling a printing automatic addressograph. 
A large roll of paper inserted in this machine 
will be printed, addressed, and perforated into 
individual bills. The tax rolls will be listed 
on smaller machines and tabulating machine 
cards also will be addressed. At the time of 
addressing, machine registered numbers will 
be recorded on the bill so as to tie in the tab- 
ulating cards and bills with the same number 
of the account on the tax roll. 
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Tabulating cards will then be used to com- 
plete the tax rolls and bills in the auditor’s 
office after which the treasurer will mail out 
the bills and receive the tabulating cards from 
the auditor for his collection period. 

As collections proceed the cashier’s stubs 
will be used in removing the cards from the 
file and these cards will be used to balance the 
cashier’s receipts. When this balance has been 
effected, the cards will be sorted into book 
and item number and remittance sheets 
printed on tabulating machines. The remit- 
tance sheets will then be used for posting to 
the tax duplicate, which is now comparable to 
a ledger, and the cards will be sorted as to 
general tax and special assessments, those for 
the former divided into taxing districts and 
recapitulated by the machine thus providing 
a daily accumulation of paid general taxes by 
taxing divisions. 

Under this new system, special assessments 
are to be sorted into project numbers and a 
total obtained for each project. Master cards 
will be punched for these amounts to expedite 
the distribution at the close of the tax collec- 
tion period and also to provide for a complete 
daily distribution of the collections. 

The cards which have not been removed 
from the file comprise the unpaid amount 
necessary to balance the tax duplicate and 
will facilitate the preparation of a delinquent 
tax duplicate. Further, by adding the pen- 
alty, they may be used for the second half of 
the current year’s tax installment. 
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Errect Upon OPERATING Costs 


Under manual operation, the former pro- 
cedure in the auditor’s office required seventy- 
two men and even then the tax bills could 
not be completed by the date required. The 
mechanical installation, providing for only two 
classes of devices is of such a nature that the 
same personnel operating the addressograph 
division is being trained to operate the tabu- 
lating machine division, thus giving flexibility 
to a personnel to provide for year-round em- 
ployment of only fourteen employees doing 
the work which formerly required seventy- 
two. Then, too, these fourteen employees in 
the auditor’s office will be available for the 
treasurer’s office during the tax collection 
period. 

It is conservatively estimated that this 
installation in the auditor’s and treasurer’s 
offices will save Hamilton County approxi- 
mately $75,000 the first year, and more than 
$125,000 each succeeding year. Not only is 
the system economical but it makes possible 
the mailing of tax bills so that taxpayers will 
receive them on the first day of the tax col- 
lection period. An additional feature of the 
equipment is that it fits in with a contem- 
plated installation in Hamilton County of a 
centralized accounting system such as is now 
in operation in the office of the city auditor. 
Under the new system the tax bills will be 
neat and accurate, the property description 
thoroughly comprehensive, and the plan in the 
final analysis presents a simple, fast, and 
economical method of procedure. 


Press Relations in City Management 


By CARROLL H. WOODDY 


Department of Political Science, The University of Chicago 


Informing the public in an intelligent manner so that it will make wise deci- 
stons is one of the problems of city managers that requires meticulous care. 
Mr. Wooddy, in the study presented below, concludes that relations between 
manager and press must remain a matter of cooperation founded on mutual 


confidence. 


T is a commonplace that we live in an age 
of propaganda and advertising. The citizen 
spends many of his waking hours resisting, 


often ineffectively, efforts made to induce him, 
not only to spend more than he has for things 
he does not want, but to believe things inimi- 
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cal to his own interests for reasons foreign to 
his own experience. The confusion in the pub- 
lic mind which results from concentrated mass 
persuasion poured out through newspaper and 
radio constitutes one of the outstanding prob- 
lems of our time; it has important implications 
for government. Our entire gov- 
ernmental structure is based 
upon the assumption that a 
well-informed citizen will make 
wise decisions. But administra- 
tion tends to supplant politics; 
administrative problems become 
more and more technical. In- 
forming the public, increasingly 
difficult in itself, is complicated 
by the baffling competition of- 
fered by advertisers, public re- 
lations counsel, feature writers 
with an axe to grind, publishers 
with a program, and a horde of 
other private and semi-public 
propagandists. 

The problem has wide ramifications. No- 
where does it present more acute issues than 
in the manager city. Here expertness in ad- 
ministration reaches a new level requiring a 
comparable alertness on the part of the electo- 
rate. What devices may the manager properly 
adopt to inform his public? The present paper 
attempts to discuss this problem with special 
reference to press publicity. The materials 
here analyzed are derived from the Proceed- 
ings of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation from 1914 to date, and from replies 
to a questionnaire directed to managers and 
newspaper editors in manager cities. Sixty-six 
cities were circularized; effective responses 
were received from twenty-nine managers and 
fourteen editors. Replies were regarded as con- 
fidential; the sample of managers contained, 
however, many of the best known members of 
the profession. 

ADMINISTRATIVE NEED OF NEWSPAPER 
PUBLICITY 

Does the successful performance of a man- 
ager’s administrative tasks require the coop- 
eration of the newspapers? The replies to this 
question lacked but one of being unanimously 
affirmative. Such qualifying terms as “vital,” 
“very necessary,” “extremely necessary,” were 
added. Typical comments were: “I feel that 
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the best publicity for administration can be 
secured through the newspaper. Govern- 
mental publications and printed statements of 
various kinds sent through the mails appar- 
ently have no effect.” “Many a splendid pro- 
gram has been spoiled by reason of the pub- 
lic’s not being sold before that 
policy was placed in effect.” 
“We have never issued an ad- 
ministrative report .. . for three 
reasons: first, there is consid- 
erable cost involved in printing 
and distribution, second, very 
few citizens ever read it; third, 
we are able to keep the citizens 
thoroughly informed as to what 
is going on through the press..” 

Does the need for free news 
extend to all departments of the 
city government? Eleven man- 
agers agreed that it did, express- 
ing this view in such phrases as 
“all the cards must be laid on the table, face 
up,” “the public is entitled-to all of the news 
that is worth while.’ Others singled out spe- 
cial departments as most needing publicity: 
health and public welfare (seven managers), 
public safety (six managers), public works 
(five managers), besides many other special 
preferences arising no doubt from local condi- 
tions. 


PUBLICITY TECHNIQUE OF MANAGERS 

Should any particular types of information 
be kept out of the press, if possible? Con- 
ceding the need of newspaper cooperation, 
should the manager apply the brakes at any 
particular point? Eight of the managers re- 
porting agreed that purely administrative de- 
tails should receive a minimum of publicity. 
One deprecated publicity for disciplinary mea- 
sures and “supervisory correction.” Most 
agreed, however, that reporters would ferret 
out just the things which were being held 
secret, but that the newspaper fraternity gen- 
erally would repay fairness with fairness. An 
important exception was made by some in the 
case of decisions of policy. These, it was 
held, should be released by the council, a 
practice which would save the manager from 
being charged with “running a one-man 
show.” 
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What regular methods are followed in re- 
leasing information to the press? Few man- 
agers reported a set method of handling pub- 
licity. Five employed the device of a daily 
conference with reporters; four used written 
releases. Two declared that “all records are 
open at all times.’ Current practice appeared 
to be to accommodate the releasing of news 
to the prevailing reportorial devices for ob- 
taining it. 

May any employee talk for publication, 
subject to his own discretion? Sixteen an- 
swers were in the negative; six were simple 
affirmatives. Others qualified their replies by 
pointing out that regulations were unneces- 
sary, employees tending in any case to be cau- 
tious, that the giving out of facts alone was 


quite proper, that the press was sympathetic — 


and hence restrictions were not needed. 

Is responsibility for releasing news defi- 
nitely centralized? As indicated by replies to 
the previous question, news tends to be given 
out only by department heads and the man- 
ager. In only nine cases, however, was there 
a definite centralization in the manager's of- 
fice. Common practice appeared to be to al- 
low departments to release routine details, 
while information on general policies eman- 
ated from the manager. Nothing in the na- 
ture of a specialized publicity director or 
“public relations counsel’ had appeared in 
any of the cities reporting, although a Florida 
city possessed such an officer with functions 
of a somewhat different type! 


CONTROLLING PuBLiciry THAT MIGHT 
EMBARRASS THE PERFORMANCE OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 

What types of publicity have, in practice, 
hampered the manager in the performance of 
his duties? Only eight of the twenty-nine 
managers professed unfamiliarity with the 
phenomenon of ‘“‘news leaks.” The remainder 
tended to minimize the difficulty, but noted 
cases of leakage in police news, land purchases 
and the letting of contracts. Inspired stories 
from thwarted or disgruntled employees had 
caused trouble to fourteen of the managers, 
sometimes “quite frequently,” but usually 
“without success.” A policy of hostility on 
the part of local néwspapers interfered with 
administrative action in a third of the re- 
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porting cities. The chief difficulty appeared 
to arise from the “news hunger” of reporters, 
who tend to magnify non-essentials and ig- 
nore the real achievements of the administra- 
tion. One experienced manager, a leader of 
the profession, reported a species of black- 
mail practiced by reporters who provided pub- 
licity only for those agencies or activities that 
paid generously for the privilege. The rem- 
edy applied in this case was aggressive mana- 
gerial action to close this channel of informa- 
tion. As a result, the manager wrote, “I am 
now scheduled for ‘the blast,’ which, in the 
parlance of the newspaper racket, means that 
I am due for some disagreeable newspaper 
headlining.”’ 


MANAGERS’ EFrrorts TO SOLVE THE 
PUBLICITY PROBLEM 

A survey of the proceedings of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association from 
1914 to 1930 shows an increasing interest in 
publicity as a tool of administration. The 
following table shows the proportion of space 
in the published reports for these years de- 
voted to the publicity problem. Included in 
the items measured are primary references, in 
which publicity was the main topic under dis- 
cussion, and secondary references, in which 
publicity was considered incidentally to some 
other topic. 


Year Per cent Year Per cent 
1914 1.68 ES 69 
1915 — 1.63 1924 39 
1916 1.39 1925 43 
1917 77 1926 1.87 
, _ 37 1927 a 
1919 ue Bae . i= 2.50 
1920 . 32 1929 11.70 
1921 09 1930 ioe 15.30 
1922 00 


A survey of the discussions over this period 
of seventeen years reveals the managers at the 
beginning confronting a novel situation, un- 
familiar with publicity, but dependent upon 
public approval for the continuance of the 
system to which they were committed. The 
accepted methods of public reporting were 
dull and ineffective. Managers were thrown 
willy-nilly into the hands of the newspapers. 
Discerning both the importance of the free 
publicity which the newspaper offered and the 
difficulties arising from the different objectives 
of press and government, managers continued 
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to grope for a technique which could serve 
as a basis of cooperation. They began to sense 
in a general way the qualities of news value, 
and to appreciate the frankness needed in 
dealing with reporters. Recognizing that what 
is news from the manager’s point of view is 
often unimportant in the eyes of the reporter, 
supplementary devices for publicizing the ad- 
ministration have been developed. Annual re- 
ports have been transformed from dull, unread 
compilations into attractive, illustrated pam- 
phlets. Budget documents have been made in- 
telligible. Experiments, often successful, have 
been made with bulletins and news letters. 
Civic agencies and research bureaus have been 
pressed into service. Municipal exhibits have 
been well attended and productive of good re- 
sults. But the managers have been obliged to 
fall back upon the newspaper as the chief me- 
dium for reaching the public. 

If, as seems evident, managers havz not de- 
veloped a precise technique for dealing with 
the press, the reasons may be found in vary- 
ing local conditions and largely in the atti- 
tudes of the press itself. Few precautions 
need to be adopted where publishers are sym- 
pathetic and reporters dependable. Yet many 

managers would agree with one of their ex- 
perienced colleagues who wrote: 

There are a few honest, straightforward news 
papers that are willing to print the news as they 
find it. .. Such newspapers are so distinct as to 
stand out from the general American newspapers 
as something striking. . 

There is, however, one good indication—the 
newspapers have fooled the people so many times 
that they have not the prestige that they once had. 


The average citizen is now perfectly willing to 


do his own thinking and will think for himself 


regardless of what the newspaper may print in its 
editorial columns and also regardless of the way 
in which the particular newspaper may color cur- 
rent news stories 

To serve its proper function, declared an- 
other experienced manager, the press must be 
clean and fair, as well as free. But even under 
unfavorable conditions, certain prudential de- 
vices have emerged which, if observed, will 
minimize the abuses that have been reported. 
The cultivation of a high morale, of absolute 
loyalty among administrative subordinates, is 
the best preventive of unfortunate “news 
leaks.” The release of information only by 
responsible administrative heads will more 


nearly guarantee accuracy and _ timeliness. 
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Written news releases, at least for important 
matters, will reduce the possibility of mis- 
leading reporting. Pending decisions of policy 
in which manager and council are involved 
should properly be held confidential. If, how- 
ever, the press is assured of an “even break” 
and of prompt release of matters having news 
value, it may be relied upon not to betray the 
administration in matters where temporary si- 
lence is required in the interest of good gov- 
ernment. 


SHOULD THE City Have A Press AGENT? 


A simple solution for the problems here dis- 
cussed is that the city might emulate industry 
by centralizing press relations in the hands of 
a single individual, or department. Desire for 
such an agency has been expressed more than 
once by managers in the annual conventions. 
One obstacle to its institution has been merely 
the reluctance of the manager to add another 
department under his own immediate super- 
vision. The chief objection is, however, that 
such a device would arouse the hostility of the 
press and thus defeat its own purpose. This 
is quite clear from responses from newspaper 
editors to whom this specific question was ad- 
dressed. A reasonable centralization of news 
releases was not objected to, but the notion 
of a “press bureau” aroused strong opposi- 
tion. 

I should not like to see any extension of the 
powers of government .. . over the handling of 
news. As a matter of fact, this very thing has 
gone so far in many instances as to be dangerous 
to the American press 

Centralization of news responsibility by a unit 
of government tends to increase departmental 
handouts, standardize all public information about 
the public’s business, dull reporting enterprise, 
and has a tendency to make newspapers increas- 
ingly drab. 

Any attempt at a censorship regulation or re- 
striction by any unit of government on the news 
would be not only a violation of all of the funda- 
mentals of the liberty of the press but in the end 


would completely destroy it as it exists, a palla- 
dium of liberty. 


The appearance of a publicity director in 
manager cities appears unlikely. Even ex- 
pert administration cannot claim the right to 
be the sole judge of its own deeds. Relations 
between manager and press must remain a 
matter of cooperation, founded on mutual 
confidence. 





. 





Open House Attended by 2,000 Taxpayers 


By HOLLIS R. THOMPSON 
City Manager, Berkeley, California 


EEPING faith with the public is the 
kK first duty of a municipal government. 

This not only means keeping faith in 
the wise expenditure of public monies, but in 
maintaining a close, harmonious attitude be- 
tween officials of the government and the 
taxpayer. 

Some will say that by accomplishing the 
first, the latter comes as a matter of course. 
However, we can point to city after city 
where taxes are kept at a minimum, construc- 
tive improvements are accomplished and civic 
conditions are excellent—yet close harmony 
between the government and the public does 
not exist. 

Officials of these cities have taken them- 
selves apart from the taxpayer, become a cold 
machine carrying on certain functions, and 
appearing in the public eye only at election 
time. Their past record of wise economy 
favors them and they are re-elected to office 
again to hibernate from the public. 

Here in Berkeley we have found that 
friendliness with the public, not only at elec- 
tion time but throughout the year, returns 
dividends of strong support, a friendly atti- 
tude and willingness to co-operate. 


THE OpeN House IDEA 


Three years ago the then city manager, 
John N. Edy, and members of the city coun- 
cil solicited the aid of the Berkeley League 
of Women Voters in holding an ‘“‘open house.” 
The first effort, because it was something en- 
tirely new and foreign to the public, was not 
accepted with a large response. 


The next year, however, a larger crowd 
attended and this year more than two thou- 
sand taxpayers of Berkeley crowded into the 
city hall as the guests of public officials. 

Upon entering each person was cordially 
greeted by an employee and directed to the 
second floor where the entire council cham- 
ber was given over to displays. There, under 
the guidance of another employee, groups of 
visitors were taken from booth to booth and 
each item explained. 

“Open house” truly was an open house 
with every department open for the most 
thorough inspection by the visitors. Here the 
taxpayer met department heads, clerks, coun- 
cil members, and all municipal employees in 
“holiday atmosphere’. Every effort was 
made to imbibe the gathering with a spirit of 
informality, friendliness and gayety. 

Motion pictures of the city’s activities were 
shown throughout the afternoon and evening, 
lectures were given on the work of the sev- 
eral departments, charts were shown depict- 
ing proposed projects, and tours through each 
division of the municipal government were 
personally conducted by employees. 

The result of the “open house” plan was 
shown at a recent election for council mem- 
bers when the public returned the present 
council to office by an overwhelming major- 
ity. The mayor was unopposed and only two 
persons opposed the incumbent six council 
members. The reason—a friendly attitude 
toward the government and its officials and a 
willingness to co-operate with them in the 
performance of their duties. 





The Special Problem for This Issue— 


The Handling of Complaints 


In the smaller cities complaints are usually referred directly to the city 
manager, while in the larger cities they are handled either by a central com- 
plaint bureau, the department heads directly, or by the manager’s assistant. 
As a rule, records are kept of complaints, complainants are advised of the 
remedy, and the complaints are classified and reported to the city manager. 
Some city managers consider complaints a reflection on the service rendered 
and as such, serve as a yardstick for measuring the effectiveness of municipal 


services. 


Many Complaints Reflect Poor Service 
By R. W. ArTHUR 
City Manager, Wytheville, Virginia 

It is possible in this small town to clear all 
complaints through the city manager’s office. 
Space is provided on the back of the daily report 
from each foreman for full information about 
complaints and this information is tabulated each 
Saturday by the pay-roll clerk and put on the city 
manager's desk. In notifying the complainant 
of the disposition of the complaint he is asked 
to notice the action taken and accommodate the 
city by advising the proper authority if the rem- 
edy is not satisfactory. In considering complaints 
any condition which might cause personal or 
property damage is investigated and given right 
of way over other complaints. This is especially 
true of any menace to health which is always 
reported immediately to the health board. 

The number of complaints usually vary with 
the season. In the spring the city manager’s 
office is flooded with minor complaints which 
come as a result of winter inactivity together with 
spring cleaning. The character of complaints is 
a better index of service than the number of com- 
plaints made. To have one’s attention called to 
an unsatisfactory condition a second time should 
be regarded as a reflection on the service no mat- 
ter how the complaint is presented. The city is 
careful to see that there is no delay in remedying 
conditions giving rise to complaints. 


City Manager Handles Complaints 
sy A. B. CHERRY 
City Manager, La Grande, Oregon 

All complaints are referred immediately to the 
city manager by the departments receiving them 
The city manager handles each complaint, informs 
the complainant 
interview what 


by telephone, letter, or personal 
disposition was made, and later 


inquires whether the situation in question has 
been remedied to the compiainant’s satisfaction. 
An increase in the number of complaints signi- 
fies an augmented public intelligence. 


Prompt Handling of Complaints 
Essential 
By Wituiam F. Cocke 
Town Manager, Manassas, Virginia 


Since this is a small community it is satisfac- 
tory to have all complaints, most of which are 
received by the city clerk, referred to the city 
manager for action. The city manager is in daily 
contact with the men in direct charge of the 
utilities and other departments, and thus can 
handle complaints without great difficulty. Upon 
investigation some of the complaints are found 
to be justifiable because of negligence on the part 
of the city manager or some of his subordinates 
while others are found to be groundless. The 
latter increase like an epidemic unless met with 
patient explanation as soon as made. 


Complaints Provide Data for Annual 
Report 
sy L. P. CooKINGHAM 
City Manager, Plymouth, Michigan 


A memorandum work-order pad is kept on the 
manager’s desk at all times for the purpose of 
recording complaints which are referred to the 
proper department head as soon as they are re- 
corded. This order is issued in triplicate, the 
department head receiving two copies, the third 
being retained in the manager's office for follow- 
up purposes. After the complaint has been taken 
care of the original copy of the order with a 
brief outline of the work done is returned to the 
manager's office. If it is necessary to advise the 
complainant of the work done or of the result 
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of the investigation, this is done immediately 
by letter, telephone, or a personal call. 
Complaints are classified and filed by depart- 
ments and as to the type of work done. At the 
end of the year a summary of the complaints is 
prepared which often provides valuable infor- 
mation for the annual reports of the various 
departments. An increase in the number of com- 
plaints indicates public confidence in the ad- 
ministrative staff and an appreciation of the fact 
that personal service can be had for the asking. 


Many Constructive Criticisms Received 
By H. R. Etuiorr 
City Manager, Montrose, Colorado 


All complaints are referred to the city manager 
as soon as made, listed by him, and checked off 
when disposed of. Complainants are advised by 
telephone and sometimes by letter what disposi- 
tion was made of their complaints, and are asked 
whether the remedy is to their liking. Some com- 
plaints are listed as constructive criticism, but 
the petty demands which are usually regarded as 
a reflection on the kind of service rendered are 
classified simply as complaints and treated ac- 
cordingly but in a thorough manner. 


Effective Operation Increases Citizens’ 
Demands 
By H. J. Grarser 


City Manager, Marshall, Texas 


A central bureau of complaints is maintained 
by the city manager’s secretary who decides which 
complaints should be brought to the attention 
of the city manager and disposes of others by 
filling out a complaint form in duplicate request- 
ing the proper department to investigate and 
remedy the situation causing the complaint. 
After the department head has taken care of the 
matter he returns this sheet with any comments 
he cares to make. All complaints together with 
their disposition are classified as to departments 
and are available to the city manager at all times. 
Complaints about water service usually are re- 
ceived at the office of the city secretary where 
water bills are paid. The secretary refers 
these complaints directly to the water superin- 
tendent, who in turn passes them on to the city 
manager together with the findings of any inves- 
tigation he makes only in case he is unable to 
satisfy the complainant. 

When the complaint is of sufficient impor- 
tance, and especially when the request must be 
denied, the complainant is advised what dispo- 
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sition was made of his complaint. This is done 
by telephone if the matter is easy to explain, and 
by letter if the conditions require a more ade- 
quate explanation. 

It has been my experience that increased effec- 
tiveness of operation of any department results 
in an increase in the number of demands upon 
that department. More people realize that they 
might obtain benefits which have hitherto been 
impossible and that it is only necessary to ask 
for the additional service in order to get it. The 
public has become accustomed to a much higher 
standard of maintenance and operation under 
council-manager government and requests that 
were unheard of before the adoption of this 
form of administration are received quite fre- 
quently now. 


Depression Makes Public Over-Critical 
By F. C. HicctnsorHam 
City Manager, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 

A complaint bureau is maintained by the city 
manager’s secretary in connection with the au- 
ditor’s department. Minor complaints are taken 
care of directly or assigned to the proper depart- 
ment, while those which might result in immediate 
danger to persons or property are referred to the 
city manager. All complaints usually are classified 
and made available to the city manager twice 
daily. It is not necessary to report the disposi- 
tion of complaints, since the complainant will 
call again if the remedy is unsatisfactory to him. 
The number of complaints has been increased by 
the general business depression which has tended 
to make the public over-critical. 


Inspection to Check on Bad Conditions 
By Epwin E. JENKINS 
City Manager, Villisca, lowa 

Since this is a small town it is possible for any- 
one who has a complaint to see the city manager. 
Wherever possible such an avenue of approach 
to the city manager should be maintained for all 
citizens. Those few who do bring complaints 
are thanked for their trouble in calling the mat- 
ter in question to the attention of the city, and 
are made to feel that they have offered welcome 
suggestions and not a complaint. The public 
generally is not critical if they are given a square 
deal. The city manager can do much toward 
this end by keeping in close touch with all munic- 
ipal activities and by frequent inspection of 
streets and other conditions. 
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Complaints Indicate Citizen Intelligence 
By CHartes Knott 
City Manager, Beaufort, South Carolina 
Practically all complaints are received by the 
clerk and placed upon the city manager’s desk 
for attention. The manager takes steps imme- 
diately to relieve the condition complained about, 
follows up the situation to ascertain whether the 
complaint has been remedied in a manner satis- 
factory to the complainant, and often sees the 
complainant in person to inform him what dis- 
position was made of the case. If the complain- 
ant cannot be reached by telephone a letter is 
sent. Any increase in the number of complaints 
is interpreted to mean that the citizens are be- 
coming more critical and intelligent as to the 
needs of the city, especially as to its cleanliness 
and beauty. 
Serve as Yardstick of City Serv:ces 
By L. L. Lee 
Assistant City Manager, Miami, Florida 
Although most complaints are received by the 
assistant city manager the departments may 
handle directly certain complaints about their 
own activities. Complaints involving hazards, 
questions of policy, or expenditures not yrovided 
for in the budget are referred to the city man- 
ager’s office immediately. In certain cases com- 
plainants are advised what disposition is made oi 
their complaints and inspections made to ascer- 
tain whether the complaints were satisfactorily 
remedied. All complaints taken care of by the 
departments are summarized in the general 
monthly reports to the city manager. Since an 
increase in the number of complaints is a reflec- 
tion on the municipal service, complaints receive 
priority over other forms of public service. 
Procedure in Handling Complaints 
Important 
By L. G. WHITNEY 
City Manager, Piqua, Ohio 
Complaints are handled directly by the depart- 
ments, only those of a serious nature being called 
to the immediate attention of the city manager. 
A memorandum of each complaint is made, turned 
over to a foreman or workman, and when disposed 
of returned to the department signed by the em- 
ployee who was charged with the duty of remedy- 
ing the complaint. For example, complaints to 
the water department are handled immediately 
by the water service man; those to the police de- 
partment by the police chief. Every morning the 
garbage collector calls at the office for complaints, 


and the foreman in charge of streets and sewers 
and the sanitary officer call at their offices at least 
five times a day for complaints. As soon as the 
complaint is disposed of the complainant is ad- 
vised by letter, telephone, or personal call. The 
number of complaints is regarded as a criterion 
by which the administrative service may be 
judged. 


Department Heads Receive Complaints 
By E. A. Roitson 
City Manager, Redwood City, California 

Complaints of a serious nature or which require 
the spending of city funds are referred to the 
city manager as soon as made; all other com- 
plaints are handled directly by the departments 
and brought to the attention of the city manager 
in their monthly reports. When a minor com- 
plaint is made an attempt is first made to get 
the person upon whose property the condition 
causing dissatisfaction is located to either remedy 
the complaint or give an explanation. This is 
dene by means of a form letter sent out over 
the city manager’s name. If this letter is not 
heeded an investigator is sent by the city to remedy 
the trouble. All complainants are advised by 
letter of the disposition made of their complaints, 
and they are asked to inform the city in case the 
adjustment of the difficulty is not satisfactory. 


Interview or Letter Advises of Remedy 
3y Perer WALRAVEN 
City Manager, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

All complaints except those about the failure 
to perform some routine duty such as garbage col- 
lection are sent immediately to the city manager. 
A numbered work order containing space for the 
dates of commencing and finishing the job as- 
signed and for remarks is sent to an employee, a 
carbon copy being kept in the city manager’s office 
as a check. After the cause of the complaint has 
been removed a report of the disposition is made 
to the complainant by personal interview or letter. 
Once every three months the complaints are class- 
ified by departments. An increase in the number 
of complaints may be interpreted either as a re- 
flection on the character of the service rendered 
or as evidence of a more informed and intelligently 
critical public. 


Lower Tax Rates—More Complaints 
By H. A. YANCEY 
City Manager, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Only the most serious complaints and those re- 
quiring the expenditure of unappropriated funds 
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must be referred directly to the city manager. As 
soon as a complaint is received it is entered upon 
a special complaint form which has space for a 
statement of the disposition. The remedy is usu- 
ally reported to the complainant. If the condi- 
tion causing the complaint is of sufficient impor- 
tance the signature of the complainant is usually 
obtained on the work memorandum. A record of 
complaints is always available to the city manager, 
and the departments include a summary of the 
complaints received and handled in their monthly 
reports to the city manager. All complaints are 
classified monthly under such heads as streets, 
water, police, parks, administration, and miscel- 
laneous. 

The meaning of an increase or decrease in the 
number of complaints varies from department to 
department. An increasing number of complaints 


about water, gas, or electricity usually signifies 
poor service. The interest or intelligence of the 
public does not change enough during a given 
period of five or ten years to be reflected in the 
changing number of suggestions and complaints 
but the addition of new territory to the city has 
always been followed by an increase in the num- 
ber of the complaints. The majority of the new 
citizens expect immediate improvements by the 
city and are prone to be exacting in their demands. 
Although there has been a decrease in the number 
of complaints in this city, it is believed that an 
increase might be occasioned by cutting the tax 
rate to such an extent that there would be insuffi- 
cient funds to maintain the standard already set 
in street and other improvements and in the 
maintenance of recreational facilities. 





The Special Problem for a Future Issue— 


CONTROL OVER MUNICIPAL PURCHASING 


(1) Is the responsibility for purchasing centralized in your city? 
(2) List the departments and other spending agencies which have power to purchase independently of the 


central office. 


(3) Does the city central purchasing office buy for city schools? Give your arguments either for or against. 
(4) By whom is the purchasing official appointed? To whom and how often does he report ? 

(5) Indicate the methods you follow in supervising and controlling the work of the purchasing office. 

(6) Are the price and consumption records of the purchasing office used in checking the budget estimates 


for material ? 


(7) Is the purchasing official present at budget hearings to comment upon the reasonableness of depart- 


mental estimates? Give your opinion on this point. 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions dealing with this problem before August 20. 
The special problem for the September issue is “Unemployment Plans.” 


Interesting Letters 


Correspondence is invited for this section. Views expressed do not necessarily 
represent the opinion of the editors. 


More About Manager and Politics 
Editor: 

Nothing in my letter published in your June 
number under the caption “manager cannot avoid 
politics” can be construed to mean what Mr. 
Mayo Fesler writes in his letter published in your 
July number to the effect that my letter contained 
the declaration, “that the manager must either 
become a political leader or degenerate into a 
chief clerk.” This statement is so misleading that 
I cannot let it pass unnoticed. 

I urged that the manager should be a chief ex- 
ecutive—a leader in all that the words imply; 





that as such he should be a large factor in the 
determination of policies, which after all in gov- 
ernment is nothing but politics. In this sense he 
should make himself the administrative and polit- 
ical leader without becoming a party partisan. A 
real manager will thus become politically active 
and give advice to the council and to groups and 
organizations consistent with the best interests of 
the city. In my opinion this is just what the most 
efficient managers are now doing within the limits 
of reason and common sense—and it is just what 
voters expect them to do. 


HoweELt WRIGHT 
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The total tax burden of the whole country, 
national, state, and local, is approximately $13,- 
000,000,000. We have a total of about 26 billions 
of bonded indebtedness, carrying with it an annual 
interest charge of $1,000,000,000 which when 
paid, pays nothing except that interest. I don’t 
believe the public officers are to blame. I think 
the people are to blame. We have all been on a 
spending debauch; we indulged in too much orna- 
mental expense; we have had too much govern- 
ment by deficit; and the people have demanded— 
and they have applaudea—this extravagance. We 
have simply been gorging at the table of govern- 
ment. We have been a nation of wanters. Many 
of our wants have been artificial and unreal, and 
we have hypnotized ourselves into the idea that 
they are real and necessary—JUDGE ARTHUR J. 
Lacy at recent Conference on Taxation of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


* * * 


Political ties loosen with all other ties in this 
urbanized, ownerless, rootless migration. Our 
politics, like our proxies, are left to the discre- 
tion of little groups. in our government we ex- 
ercise our own will no more than in those cor- 
porations in which, as stockholders or employees, 
we are all vaguely involved. We have citizenship, 
as we have ownership, without responsibility. Add 
to this the intricacy of the interlocking economic 
and political complex, which no man understands, 
and you see why the ordinary citizen falls into a 
mood of fatalism in respect to the flux in which 
he finds himself —ANNeé O'Hare McCormick in 
The New York Times Magazine. 

7 *~ * 


At the present time serious thought is being 
given to the question of recruitment and the edu- 
cational standards of local government officers, 
and there is evidence of an awakening to the 
importance of securing the best type of entrant 
into the local government service. To be a suc- 
cessful local government officer one has not only 
to incur the expense of preparing for professional 
qualifications. One has to be an administrator 
as well. To become a successful service admin- 
istrator the training is long and in the early years 
unremunerative. To talk of salary reductions 
for no other reason than to satisfy the clamor of 
people who are wholly ignorant of the work of 
a local authority is the surest way to discourage 


Say— 


the right type of person from entering the serv- 
ice. No local authority can have it both ways; 
nor can any local authority expect better service 
than it deserves—L. HILt, general secretary, Na- 
tional Association Local Government Officers 
(England) in The Municipal Journal. 


* * * 


Any city manager can perpetuate himself in 
office. In other words, he can become a political 
boss. The fact is that it has never yet happened, 
and simply cannot happen without consent of the 
majority of the voters. The further fact is that, 
instead of being a boss, the city manager, accord- 
ing to the experience of more than 400 American 
cities, generally makes good as an administrator, 
and either receives increased salary or is called 
tu be manager of some other bigger city. The 
chief problem of city manager cities is not to get 
rid of the manager but to keep him on the job 
as many years as possible——SENATOR JAMES 
Covzens of Michigan in The Civic Searchlight. 


» * * 


The prosecution and judging of crime is a 
process to be handled by experts free of political 
control. At the present time, prosecutors are apt 
to forget their dual purpose—the conviction of 
the guilty and the protection of the innocent. 
Desiring political preference, seeing in the dis- 
tance the governorship and presidency, the prose- 
cutor, usually a young man, tries to roll up a 
long record of convictions. At the same time he, 
as well as the judge, is constantly under a political 
pressure.—Jupce JosepH B. Davin of Chicago. 


* * * 


If the area of metropolitan Chicago—its trade 
and social area—is made the basis of calculation, 
the territory embraced exceeds five thousand 
square miles with a population in excess of four 
million. In this area there are sixteen hundred 
independent governments including sixteen coun- 
ties, 203 cities, 166 townships, and 188 drainage 
districts. The question has been quite properly 
asked, “How can four million people manage six- 
teen hundred governments and attend to their own 
affairs?” The same question confronts the res- 
idents of every county and city, only in lesser 
degree —SIMEON E. LELAND at the 1931 confer- 
ence of the National Tax Association. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Thirty-three “Taxless” Cities 


Thirty-three cities and towns in the United 
States do not levy taxes for general municipal 
purposes because the city-owned and operated util- 
ities make a profit large enough to cover the cost 
of carrying on the city government with the excep- 
tion in some cases of a levy for the sinking fund. 
In addition, these cities receive a certain amount 
from miscellaneous revenues such as licenses, 
highway privileges, etc. Of the thirty-three cities, 
thirty-one are in Oklahoma, and two in Kansas. 
Ponca City has a population of 16,136; Chanute, 
Kansas, 10,277; four other Oklahoma cities have 
about 9,000 inhabitants each; and the remaining 
twenty-seven have a population of less than 5,000. 

Ponca City has levied no taxes for general mu- 
nicipal purposes during the last five years; a sink- 
ing fund levy has been the only tax. In 1930, the 
$240,000 profit from the water and light utilities 
paid all the operating expenses of the city govern- 
ment. The net profit on these two utilities has 
averaged about 17 per cent for several years, and 
City Manager George Smee defends this policy 
with the argument that “had they been privately 
owned this money ($240,000) would have been 
taken out of the city and a tax levy of over eight- 
een mills would have been necessary.” 

Chanute, Kansas, has owned and operated the 
gas and water plants for the past thirty years, 
and the light plant for twenty-six years. The 
light and gas plants, representing a total invest- 
ment of $708,000, are free from debt, and the 
water works valued at $558,000 has a debt of 
$161,000 outstanding against it. A tax rate of 
$13.81 for $1,000 valuation in 1923 was gradually 
reduced until this year when no tax was levied. 

In regard to the situation in Cushing, Okla- 
homa, City Manager J. W. Flint writes as follows: 

Revenue from the water works pays all city 
operating expenses, and a study of rates in six- 
teen surrounding cities shows that eight cities 
have higher rates and eight lower rates. When 
the municipal light plant is completed, the light 
rates will be reduced one-third under present 
rates paid to the privately-owned plant. 


Most writers on the subject maintain that the 
city should not pay even a part of the general 
city expenses from utility profits on the ground 
that such excess charges are not fair to the con- 
sumer. Nevertheless, the city officials of these 


“taxless” cities strongly defend their system; the 
idea is not opposed by citizens and as City Man- 
ager R. W. Callaway of Tecumseh, Oklahoma, 
writes: “Since 62 per cent of our water and light 
consumers are renters, the utility rates are in 
effect a tax levy on these people who otherwise 
would not make any direct payments to the city 
government.” 


Actual vs. Real Wages 


According to reports filed with the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by 43,196 establish- 
ments employing 4,649,112 workers, actual wages 
have been reduced in the past year in practically 
all of the major industries except public utilities, 
which reported increases of about 3 per cent. In all 
other industries weekly earnings have been re- 
duced from one to 16.8 per cent. This sharp de- 
crease in earnings is further corroborated by figures 
obtained in an extensive survey recently completed 
by the National Industrial Conference Board in 
which it was discovered that weekly earnings in 
twenty-four manufacturing industries had declined 
9.4 per cent in the past two years. 

Two schools of opinion have appeared on the 
question as to the economic advisability of wage 
reductions. Some contend that wage cuts will 
prolong the depression, lower the standard of liv- 
ing, and that costs and prices can best be reduced 
by improving methods and by better co-ordination 
of production, p'!anning, and sales. The opposite 
school contends that in order to cut commodity 
prices wages must be reduced and that wage cuts 
really have not seriously affected the worker be- 
cause of the increase in real wages—money trans- 
lated into buying power—but accurate data are 
not available on this point. 








Improves Waste Collection System 


On June 1, 1931, Cincinnati began the collection 
and disposal of its garbage. For the past five 
vears this service has been under contract with a 
reduction company, with the result that the city 
has been forced to accept obsolete equipment and 
poor service. 

The new plan provides for the joint collection 
and disposal of all combustible waste at three in- 
cinerators. The incinerator locations have been se- 
lected with a view to reducing hauling costs. At 
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each location there is a district garage to house 
equipment and to facilitate dispatching of same. 
In addition to providing a modern and sanitary 
method of disposal, additional service features are 
provided including the carrying of waste from the 
rear house line, placing of lids on the cans after 
emptying and return of the can to the rear property 
line, twice-a-week collection of combustibles, and 
once-a-week collection of non-combustibles. The 
ordinance providing for this new service also pro- 
hibits the dumping of combustible material on any 
property in the city, thus reducing the nuisance of 
dump fires. 

The cost of this new service will be about the 
same as under the old system. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the reduction company, when 
approached as to possibilities of a renewed con- 
tract, stated that the service features the city has 
incorporated in its new system would have called 
for an increase in contract price of from $50,000 to 
$150,000 a year —C. F. SHARPE, executive assist- 
ant to the city manager of Cincinnati. 


Two Cities Adopt Manager Plan 


Binghamton, New York, a city with a popula- 
tion of 76,662, adopted the council-manager plan 
on June 30 by a vote of 6,276 to 4,500. The new 
plan will replace the mayor-council form on Jan- 
uary 1. 

Pensacola, Florida, a city with a population of 
31,579, by a vote of 4,846 to 2,354 adopted a 
council-manager charter on July 21. The new plan 
will replace the commission form which was 
adopted in 1913. 

Greenville, Texas, on July 21 defeated a pro- 
posal to adopt the council-manager plan, and 
Miamisburg, Ohio, on July 7 defeated a similar 
proposal by a vote of 616 to 414. 


Many Managers Will Attend 
Conference 

Seventy-five city managers already have indi- 
cated their intention to attend the eighteenth an- 
nual conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association which will be held at Louisville, 
Kentucky, October 7-10. The initial returns indi- 
cate that Texas will be represented by thirteen 
managers, Michigan nine, Virginia nine, Ohio 
seven, and Wisconsin five. On the basis of these 
early figures it is estimated that a total of 150 to 
200 city managers will be in attendance. With a 
view toward encouraging more city managers to 
attend, President Stephen B. Story has appointed 
nineteen city managers to serve on an attendance 
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committee: C. A. Bingham, Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts; H. F. Burkholder, Edgeworth, Pennsyl- 
vania; F. L. Cloud, Kingsport, Tennessee; W. F. 
Day, Staunton, Virginia; O. J. S. Ellingson, Sher- 
man, Texas; I. R. Ellison, Muskegon, Michigan; 
Roger M. Evans, Dubuque, Iowa; R. W. Flack, 
Durham, North Carolina; James W. Flint, Cush- 
ing, Oklahoma; C. A. Harrell, Portsmouth, Ohio; 
C. C. Ludwig, Albert Lea, Minnesota; E. L. Mos- 
ley, Colorado Springs, Colorado; A. C. Newman, 
Winter Haven, Florida; Hume K. Nowlan, Hin- 
ton, West Virginia; R. C. Poindexter, Carters- 
ville, Georgia; A. L. Thompson, Chatham, Can- 
ada; Hollis R. Thompson, Berkeley, California; 
Henry Traxler, Janesville, Wisconsin; Bert C. 
Wells, Wichita, Kansas; and H. L. Woolhiser, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


Police Officers Go to School 


Police schools directed toward making police 
work a profession and toward improving the char- 
acter of police service have been held recently in 
Colorado and Kansas. The second police training 
school sponsored by the Colorado Municipal 
League was attended by sixty-two police officers, 
thirty-three of whom completed the full two weeks 
course and received certificates from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado Extension Division. In Kansas, 
the first police training school was held in Wichita, 
June 1 to 6, under the direction of Chief O. W. 
Wilson of Wichita, and under the auspices of the 
League of Kansas Municipalities. Five lecturers 
presented the subject matter and led the discus- 
sion. Notebooks containing outlines of the lectures 
and space for taking notes were furnished each offi- 
cer whose work in the school was graded in part 
on the basis of his notebook work. 


Promoting Higher Standards in Public 
Welfare Work 

The first annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Public Welfare Officials, organized in 
Boston in June, 1930, was held in Minneapolis 
June 15 to 20 of this year, in connection with the 
National Conference of Social Work. 

The first session was devoted to a consideration 
of unemployment problems in relation to public 
welfare administration, and to a report of the 
committee on reports and statistics. Addresses by 
Frank Bane of Virginia, chairman of the section 
on state and federal public welfare work, and by 
Fred C. Croxton, acting chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employment, 
brought out the urgent need for the development 
of plans for the organization of relief measures 
during the coming fall and winter. All indications 
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are that the cumulative effects of unemployment 
will be severe, whether or not there is marked 
business recovery. Allen T. Burns of the Associa- 
tion of Community Chests and Councils, also em- 
phasized the need for the help of public welfare 
officials in stimulating communities to fulfill their 
responsibilities for public relief. 

A resolution was adopted, authorizing the presi- 
dent of the Association to appoint a committee to 
co-operate with the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment and other organizations 
in promoting public appreciation of the need for 
public relief and welfare service supported by tax 
funds during the unemployment emergency and 
developing plans for increased public appropria- 
tions, more effective public welfare organization, 
and improved administrative standards. 

In discussing a county welfare program in a 
large city, Joseph L. Moss, director of the bureau 
of public welfare, Cook County, Illinois, stated 
that the law of 1925, under which the bureau was 
created, introduced a new philosophy of public 
relief in Illinois. This law centralized in a single 
bureau all the public social service departments 
of the county, except the probation departments 
of the courts. The bureau has succeeded, Mr. 
Moss said, because it has been the special charge 
of the social workers of Chicago. Members of the 
staff are selected by civil service examination, case 
work of a professional standard is maintained 
throughout all the bureau's activities, and a fine 
working relationship between the public and pri- 
vate social agencies has been established. 

The functions of municipal departments of pub- 
lic welfare were discussed by Fred K. Hoehler, 
director of public welfare of Hamilton County 
and Cincinnati, Ohio. “It is in the present non- 
institutional field,” said Mr. Hoehler, “where mu- 
nicipal public welfare will come increasingly to 
assume large. responsibilities.” He pointed out 
that the present depression has intensified the 
trend of the past few years to place more of the 
burden of care for dependency upon public bodies, 
and that since it will be difficult to shift the bur- 
den back to private social agencies, municipalities 
must build a force to continue to carry it. Both 
Mr. Moss and Mr. Hoehler favored the consolida- 
tion of city and county welfare functions. 

Important reports were presented covering uni- 
form settlement laws and transfer of dependents, 
developing and promoting professional standards 
in public welfare work, and developing uniform 
systems of statistical reports, so that the data 
compiled may be complete and comparable for 
the entire country. Resolutions embodying the 
recommendations presented in these reports were 
adopted. In his review and forecast of the work 


of the Association, given at the final dinner meet- 
ing, the retiring President, L. A. Halbert of Rhode 
Island, described the broad foundation for the 
Association which has been laid during the past 
year, and the types of service which it should 
render. “It takes no stretch of the imagination,” 
said Mr. Halbert, “to estimate that there are at 
least 20,000 positions in public social work that 
should be filled by trained social workers in the 
United States.” He emphasized the importance 
of public social work, stating that, “There is no 
line of work that should receive more enthusiastic 
support, from the business point of view, than the 
development of business efficiency and scientific 
skill in the operation of the vast public welfare 
activities of the country.”"—KATHERINE F. Len- 
ROOT, acting chief, United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C. 


Keeping Ordinances Up to Date 


The ordinance records of most cities are a hope- 
less jumble—many new ordinances are passed and 
old ones are not repealed but merely allowed to 
fall into disuse. However, this cannot be said of 
the city of Lynchburg, Virginia, which has just 
published the tenth revision of its city code, a 
book consisting of 575 pages including references 
to state constitutional and legislative provisions 
relating to cities, the city charter, the codified 
ordinances, a short historical sketch of the city, 
terms of elective officers, and so on. The ordi- 
nances are presented in chapters according to 
departments and the entire code is carefully in- 
dexed. The original code, written in 1814, was 
first revised by a committee of the council in 
1832, and nine revisions followed about ten years 
apart, the last revision being made by City Man- 
ager R. W. B. Hart, the city attorney, and J. B. 
Jones, Jr. Five hundred copies were printed at a 
cost of $1,500. Interested citizens were furnished 
copies upon request to the city manager. 


City Planning Problems Discussed 

There was striking evidence of the vitality of 
the National Conference on City Planning and 
of the interest in its annual sessions at the twen- 
ty-third meeting held in Rochester, New York, 
during June. In spite of the times and the con- 
sequent cutting of municipal appropriations for 
planning commissions, there were about three 
hundred delegates in attendance, representing 
thirty states, the District of Columbia, and Can- 
ada, one of the best attended sessions in the his- 
tory of the Conference. Although most of the 
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subjects had appeared on other annual programs 
of the Conference, they were made interesting 
this year by new subject matter which provoked 
lively discussions. Harland Bartholomew’s re- 
view of the planning situation in the United 
States was an honest searching for the reason of 
“more blue prints than foot prints” as Harold 
Buttenheim, editor of The American City, put it. 
In zoning, emphasis was laid on the need of more 
attention to the edges of zones or “transitional 
zoning” and the important part which should be 
played by the building inspector as the court of 
first resort. Thomas Fitzgerald, vice-president 
and general manager of the Pittsburgh Railways 
Company brought out clearly that municipal ap- 
propriations for street widening to accommodate 
the automobile were disproportionately large, and 
made a plea for balanced consideration of all 
transportation facilities. An interesting planning 
film produced in Germany showed the possibili- 
ties of this kind of visual education in the plan- 
ning field. 

The directors voted to hold the next annual 
conference in Boston during the week of the 
meeting of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning. The present offi- 
cers were re-elected for another year.—FLAVEL 
SHURTLEFF, secretary, National Conference on 
City Planning. 


School Research Bureaus 


Within the past six years the number of research 
bureaus in American city school systems has in- 
creased from fifty to 118, according to a recent 
statement from the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. The chief function of these bureaus is to 
make surveys of various aspects of school adminis- 
tration, investigate tests and curriculum making. 
and to conduct experimental and finance studies. 
Twenty-four of the bureaus are located in cities 
under 30,000 population; twelve in cities from 
thirty to fifty thousand; thirty-one are in cities 
from fifty to one hundred thousand; and fifty-two 
are in cities whose population exceeds 100,000. 


Why Have Our Taxes Increased? 


At the beginning of this year a new tax infor- 
mation service was installed in the county audi- 
tor’s office of Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) Ohio. 
This service consisted of an analysis of tax bills 
especially with reference to special assessments 
for street improvements, the purpose being to 
inform taxpayers as to the nature of their tax 
bills and to show them how and why taxes were 
increasing or decreasing. In addition, if any tax- 
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payer's assessment was higher than that of the 
previous year, he was asked to set forth his com- 
plaint on forms provided by the auditor's office. 
A description of this new service was presented 
in the form of a leaflet which was sent out with 
1930-31 tax bills. Besides describing the com- 
plaint procedure, the leaflet also explained why 
taxes were increasing. Although 400,000 parcels 
of property are listed on the tax rolls, fewer than 
1,000 complaints have been received.—JoHN A. 
ZANGERLE, county auditor, Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio. 
Virginia Conference on County 
Government 


One of the most interesting sessions at the 
latest Institute of Public Affairs at the University 
of Virginia was the Conference on County Gov- 
ernment, July 2. 

In the morning there was a public hearing be- 
fore the Virginia Commission on County Govern- 
ment. At this hearing several county delegations 
were present whose spokesmen discussed the 
practical problems with which Virginia counties 
are faced. Among the remedies proposed in the 
interest of more efficient and more democratic 
government were (1) the election of county su- 
pervisors at large rather than by magisterial dis- 
tricts; (2) the popular election of the county 
board of education; (3) the county as the unit 
of road administration; (4) the abolition of the 
fee system; and (5) the adoption of the county- 
manager plan. Testimonials were heard from 
three counties which have either a county man- 
ager or a system which approaches it. One of 
these counties—Augusta—was in such good 
condition financially that last year when the 
drought hit the county it declared a 10 per cent 
tax discount. The county is unusual, too, in that 
it gets a higher rate of interest on its sinking 
funds than it has to pay on its bonds. 

In the afternoon, addresses were delivered on 
county organization by H. W. Dodds, on county 
consolidation by Thomas H. Reed, and on county 
management by Paul W. Wager. Dr. Dodds dis- 
cussed the necessity for reorganizing the machin- 
ery of local government in the light of the 
changes which are today taking place in the na- 
ture of the services. Dr. Reed argued for fewer 
and larger counties as a measure of economy and 
because of changes in the habits and needs of 
the people. Dr. Wager said that county govern- 
ment, like all other governments, should be so 
organized and conducted as to encourage popu- 
lar interest and control. He pointed out that 
the managerial plan embodies certain principles 
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that contribute toward democratic government 
as well as efficient service. These principles are 
unity of effort, fixed responsibility, complete visi- 
bility, and direct lines of control. He did not in- 
sist on the wholesale adoption of the county- 
manager plan, nor even that a county manager 
be the exact counterpart of the city manager, but 
only that there be adherence to these principles. 
He emphasized the need of developing and pre- 
serving a vigorous, vital unit of local govern- 
ment as a school of democracy, and as the cor- 
nerstone of republican government—PavuL W. 
Wacer, University of North Carolina. 


More City Manager Promotions 


During the last month three city managers were 
promcted from one city to another, making a total 
of 197 promotions in the city manager profession 
since 1914. George D. Fairtrace, the new city 
manager of Fort Worth, Texas, entered the pro- 
fession in August, 1923, as city manager of High- 
land Park, Texas, where he served until 1928, 
when he became the first city manager of Wichita 
Falls. R. W. Rigsby, who recently was ap- 
pointed city manager of Asheville, North Carolina, 
entered the profession in September, 1919, as the 
first city manager of Bristol, Virginia. Two years 
later he went to Durham, North Carolina, and in 
1929 to Charlotte, North Carolina, serving as the 
first city manager in each of these cities. V. R 
Smitham, the new city manager of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, had served previously as city manager of 
Lufkin, Texas, and Big Spring, Texas. 


The Costs of Medical Care 


The total annual cost of medical care in the 
United States is $3,106,000,000, according to facts 
recently made public by the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care, of which Secretary of the 
Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur is chairman. Of this 
amount, however, less than 3 per cent is expended 
by public health agencies. 

Investigations still under way by the Commit- 
tee’s experts involve a further expenditwe of 
$1,000,000 before the work is completed which 
probably will be late this fall when the committee 
expects to present definite recommendations on 
five primary points covering the major problems 
involving adequate medical care for all the people. 
Briefly, these points are: (1) the actual need for 
medical service in the country as a whole, and 
the proportion of the national income that may 
reasonably be devoted to providing for these 
needs; (2) provision of the necessary personnel 
and physical equipment; (3) organization and 
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distribution of medical service involving private 
group clinics, medical services such as have been 
introduced into industry and universities, the 
maintenance of tax-supported medical services in 
rural areas as in Saskatchewan, and similar sys- 
tems; (4) the need for co-ordination of commu- 
nity medical services; (5) how medical services 
shall be paid for, by individuals or by groups. 
Under the individual plan come so-called con- 
tracts for medical care and instalment payments, 
while under the latter come services paid for out 
of public funds. Various forms of health insur- 
ance also are to be considered. 


Public Recreation to Maintain 
Health and Morale 

City recreation departments recognize an in- 
creased need for maintaining health and morale 
through wholesome recreation at a time when fam- 
ily budgets for amusement are curtailed, accord- 
ing to the National Recreation Association, which 
reports in its yearbook just issued that 980 com- 
munities of the United States and Canada spent 
$38,518,000 for recreation in 1930, a gain of nearly 
$5,000,000, over the total for 1929. 

From forty-one cities which had directed play- 
grounds in 1906, the public recreation movement 
spread to 465 cities in 1920, to 748 cities in 1925, 
and 980 in 1930. A marked increase in municipal 
and county, rather than private, support of recrea- 
tion is noted during the last ten years. More than 
85 per cent of the 1930 expenditures, the source 
of which was reported, was derived from taxation. 
Of the balance, less than 11 per cent came from 
fees and charges, and slightly more than 4 per 
cent was secured from private sources. 

It is estimated that the 13,354 directed recrea- 
tion areas reported in the 980 cities were used 
daily by three and three-quarters million people 
The growth in attendance is attributed in part to 
the unemployment situation. 


Social Work Comes of Age 


Public welfare departments lately have become 
dispensers of millions of dollars often at the ex- 
pense of other municipal services and social work- 
ers have more than they can do to meet the rising 
tide of relief work. This development has called 
forth many excellent books on various phases of 
social work; the few mentioned here should be of 
interest to public administrators who wish to keep 
informed on the rapid developments in this field 
Virginia P. Robinson, in her book A Changing Psy- 
chology in Social Case Work (University of North 
Carolina Press) has caught the philosophy toward 
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which the more enlightened social workers are 
tending. She defines social case work in terms not 
only of its technique but of its objectives as well. 
It is pointed out that there has developed in the 
last five years a new level of personality, a greater 
capacity for seeing the other person as a different 
individual, which of course gives a new aspect to 
social work. 

In another recent book, Community Organiza- 
tion, (The Century Company) by Jesse F. Steiner, 
is found the only available sociological interpre- 
tation of the community movement and a critical 
evaluation of the whole field of community organi- 
zation. The author presents principles for organ- 
izing and co-ordinating the various social forces, 
but before this could be effected a survey prob- 
ably would have to be made of exsiting facilities. 
In this connection the administrator would find of 
interest the recent pamphlet by Shelby M. Harri- 
son entitled, The Social Survey (Russell Sage 
Foundation) in which he defines the social survey 
and its purposes, analyzes trends in surveys, and 
interprets the movement as it exists today. 

Finally, there has just come from the press a 
book entitled, Social Work Administration (Har- 
per and Brothers) by Elwood Street, director of 
the Community Chest, Washington, D. C., in which 
he discusses in great detail every possible phase of 
the administration of social work. The book is 
filled with concrete suggestions for handling social 
work efficiently. 


Council Wants to Control School Budget 


The Detroit city council a short time ago au- 
thorized the corporation counsel to draft for pres- 
entation in the state legislature a bill placing the 
financial operations of the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation under complete control of the council. At 
present, the school budget is reviewed by the coun- 
cil with veto power by the mayor over expendi- 
tures. Briefly, the council is responsible for the 
school budget but has only partial control over it. 

Council action was taken after the Detroit Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research at the request 
of the committee on city finances, had submitted 
a memorandum outlining several possible ways of 
working out the fiscal relationship of the city and 
schools. The council apparently proposes to fol- 
low the Bureau's suggestion that the council be 
given definite power to advise and pass on the 
detailed budget as well as on the total, and that 
no change between specified funds be made after 
the budget had been adopted without the concur- 
rence of both bodies. The legislature adjourned, 
however, before a bill could be proposed. Altern- 
ative plans suggested by the Bureau were: (1) 
that the board of education issue separate tax bills 


for the schools, thus portraying more clearly to 
the taxpayer the cost of education; (2) that the 
schools be granted complete fiscal independence; 
and (3) that the school be made a department of 
the city government the same as the police and 
health departments with the council entirely re- 
sponsible for the cost and operation of the schools. 


Cost Records for Motor Equipment 

A system of records and procedure in record- 
ing the cost of operating motor equipment has 
been recently developed by the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Street Sanitation Records. 
The system is in use in Brunswick, Georgia, Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin, and Troy, New York, and could 
be used by any city with a population of 100,000 
or less. The main record in this system is the 
individual equipment record which accumulates 
the cost of each piece of equipment by months for 
a period of a year. Insurance, depreciation, over- 
head, and other cost data such as gasoline, oil, 
repair labor, and parts are posted to this record 
each month from six daily and weekly reports, 
thus making possible the computation of unit costs 
per hour. A complete set of these records together 
with instructions for their installation and use is 
contained in the “Manual of Street Sanitation 
Records for Kenosha” recently published by the 
Committee at 923 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago. 





County News 

The Florida Citizens’ Finance and Taxation 
Committee recently submitted to the governor 
and the legislature recommendations suggesting 
the installation of a uniform system of accounting 
and reporting for all the counties, the payment of 
county officials by salary instead of by fees, the 
consolidation of counties where possible, (about 
half of the 67 counties have less than 10,000 pop- 
ulation each), and the abolition of sub-districts in 
all counties with a view to making the county 
the smallest unit of government. 

The county manager idea is incorporated in a 
bill now being debated in the English Parliament. 
The bill states: “The clerk of every county coun- 
cil shall be, by virtue of his office, clerk of the 
joint committee, the county agricultural commit- 
tee, the county education committee, the public 
assistance committee, the county valuation com- 
mittee, and of all other committees of the council.” 


State Takes Over Support of County 
School Systems 
Two functions of government which have been 
considered strictly local in their nature have been 
assumed by the state of North Carolina and the 
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last General Assembly placed in the hands of a 
state agency wide powers over the fiscal affairs of 
all local governments. On July 1, the state high- 
way commission took over approximately 45,000 
miles of county roads to be maintained as a sec- 
ondary state system. After a legislative fight which 
kept the General Assembly in session for 141 
days, a school bill was enacted providing for 
major financial support by the state of the con- 
stitutional six months school term. Legislation 
with respect to roads and local government finan- 
cial administration was passed early in the ses- 
sion, the long session being occasioned by the 
school problem. 

Heretofore, the counties have financed the 
schools with some state aid from an equalization 
fund, a plan followed in most states. Under the 
new law this plan is practically reversed, the state 
providing major financial support with aid from 
the counties. It may be stated, therefore, that 
the schools are now state schools to be operated 
in co-operation with counties and with the help of 
the counties, although there still remains consider- 
able local sovereignty. 

Strange as it may seem and contrary to the 
belief of many, the driving force for the above 
action came in large part from the local govern- 
ments themselves. With the tax system function- 
ing as it is, the transfer of functions can be ex- 
pected to continue——Pavut V. Betrters, Institute 
for Government Research. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


D. C. Coteman, chief deputy sheriff of Dade 
County, Florida, was appointed city manager of 
Miami, Florida, on July 1. He succeeds Frank H. 
Wharton, who resigned on June 30 after serving 
one and a half years as manager. 

GeorGE D. FaArrtrRAce, city manager of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, since 1928, became city manager of 
Fort Worth, Texas, on July 1. He succeeds O. E. 
Carr, who was selected as the first city manager 
of Oakland, California. 

R. W. Ricssy, who had been city manager of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, since 1929, was ap- 
pointed the first city manager of Asheville, North 
Carolina, July 15. 

V. R. SMITHAM, city manager of Big Spring, 
Texas, for the last two years, succeeded George D. 
Fairtrace as city manager of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
on August 1. 

E. V. SpeNce, who was city manager of San 
Angelo, Texas, from July, 1925, to January, 1929, 
was appointed city manager of Big Spring, 


| August 


Texas, effective August 1, to succeed V. R. 
Smitham. 

FERNANDO J. TorRAS, county engineer of Glynn 
County, Georgia, succeeded E. C. Garvin as city 
manager of Brunswick, Georgia, on June 19. 

E. M. WILLIAMS was appointed city manager 
of Coral Gables, Florida, on July 1. His predeces- 
sor, Edmund Friedman, had resigned after serv- 
ing six years as city manager. 


The Use and Abuse of Traffic Lights 


Of the thousands of “stop and go” lights only 
60 per cent have proved successful in preventing 
accidents according to the National Safety Coun- 
cil traffic engineers after making an investigation 
of 350 “stop and go” signal installations in 29 cities 
where records showing accident experience both 
before and after installation were available. 

In 30 per cent of the cases installations were 
followed by increases in accidents; in 10 per cent 
of the cases the signals had no effect one way or 
the other on accidents. 

The results of this study are being published in 
a series of six articles by J. S. Baker of the Traf- 
fic Engineering Bureau of the Council. They are 
appearing in Public Safety magazine. Mr. Baker 
discusses at length the reasons why signals have 
not been successful, tells how to select the equip- 
ment and its location, and sets forth an entirely 
new mathematical formula to be used in timing 
the lights. This formula has been approved by 
the leading traffic engineers in the United States. 


Seattle Recalls Its Mayor 

Mayor Frank Edwards of Seattle was recalled 
on July 13 by a vote of 35,625 to 22,032 and the 
council after a stormy session elected Robert 
Harlin, laborite member of the council, to fill out 
the remainder of Mayor Edwards’ term. Charges 
of incompetence had been brought against Mayor 
Edwards after his dismissal of J. D. Ross, head 
of the city light department. Mr. Ross was rein- 
stated by the new mayor but similar charges 
were brought against Mayor Harlin on his first 
day in office. This unsettled political situation 
has prompted the Municipal League of Seattle to 
obtain a cross-section of local civic opinion on 
the council-manager plan with a view of organiz- 
ing a campaign to secure the adoption of this 
form of government at the election in March, 
1932. 
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Applications for Active Membership in 
the International City Managers’ 
Association 
R. W. CALLaway became the first city man- 
ager of Tecumseh, Oklahoma, in June, 1929. He 
was born in 1882, received a high school educa- 
tion, and has had more than twenty years’ exper- 

ience in managing public utilities. 

W. N. DurHAm was born in Texas in 1883; 
engaged in mercantile and banking enterprises for 
many years; prior to his appointment in May, 
1929, to the managershir «f Amarillo, Texas, he 
was in the real estate business. He is now an asso- 
ciate member. , 

F. M. Gwinn, born in 1886, studied engineer- 
ing at the University of Kansas, and was in the 
mercantile business for fifteen years. From 1923 
to 1927 he was both mayor of the city and man- 
ager of the Chamber of Commerce of Cross 
Plains, Texas. He has been city manager of 
Pampa, Texas, since January, 1928, and is now 
an associate member. 

L. D. SHANK, born in Virginia in 1881; at- 
tended Roanoke College in that state; was ap- 
pointed the first city manager at Dover, Delaware, 
in July, 1929; for several years after leaving 
college he was an electrical engineer; superin- 
tendent and manager of light, water, streets, and 
sewers in Centerville, Maryland, 1914-25; and 
manager of the municipal light and water plant 
at Dover, 1925-29. 

J. A. Situ, city manager of Elizabethton, 
Tennessee, since July, 1929, was born in Tennes- 
see in 1874. He received the B.S. degree from 
Holly Spring College in 1894. Before becoming 
city manager of Elizabethton he was in the mer- 
cantile business. He is now an associate member. 

FRANK B. Titus, born in Nicholson, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1878, attended Keystone Academy; was 
superintendent of a laboratory in New Jersey for 
six years; assistant chief inspector for a private 
company for five years; office and sales manager 
for a supply company in Pennsylvania for another 
five years; and since 1922, borough manager of 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. 

GeorGE H. Topp was born in Kansas in i876 
For seventeen years he taught in the public 
schools of Missouri; held a managerial position 
for a steel manufacturing company, 1910-29; and 
since 1929, has been city manager of Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

H. M. Topp, city manager of Galax, Virginia, 
since 1928, was born in Virginia in 1887. From 
1901 to 1927, he was successively bookkeeper, 
merchant, railway clerk, and real estate dealer in 
various Virginia cities 


Ross E. Winpom, who has been city manager 
of Westerville, Ohio, since January, 1939, is 
twenty-eight years old. For five years before be- 
coming city manager he was director of public 
service in Westerville. 


New Associate Members 


Z. A. ROSENTHAL was wholesale credit man- 
ager for a firm in Dallas before becoming city 
manager of Brownsville, Texas, in January, 1930. 

B. F. Spicer, who was appointed the first city 
manager of Cleveland, Oklahoma, in April, 1931, 
taught in the public schools of Pennsylvania for 
a few years, and since 19090 has been active in con- 
nection with the distribution of natural gas, the 
last several years being plant manager for a gas 
company operating in Oklahoma, Missouri, and 
Kansas. 

C. W. Ten Erck, city manager of Hollywood, 
Florida, since August, 1930, was born in 1898; 
received B.S. and M.S. degrees respectively in 
civil and forest engineering at Cornell University; 
assistant city engineer, Hollywood, Florida, 1925- 
26; and assistant city manager of Hollywood, 
1926-30. 

Paut B. Sutton, appointed city manager of 
Watertown, New York, in May, 1930, was born 
in 1887 and graduated from Cornell University 
with a C. E. degree in 1912; project engineer and 
works superintendent for the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation, 1917-18; assistant city engineer 
of Watertown, 1912-20; and city engineer of 
Watertown, 1920-30. 

VICTOR VON GEMMINGEN was born in Virginia 
in 1884, educated in Germany, and has practised 
engineering the last twenty years. For six years 
prior to his appointment to the position of city 
manager of Culpeper, Virginia, last May, he was 
a senior inspector for the Virginia state highway 
commission. 

D. J. Wyper, city manager of Arvida, Quebec, 
Canada, since November, 1930, was born in Ire- 
land in 1886. For eight years, he was a caterer 
in Montreal; camp superintendent and rent and 
water agent for an aluminum company 1926-30; 
and assistant city manager of Arvida, 1927-30. 


New Subscribers to the Association 


Persons who have recently affiliated with the 
Association as subscribers are: Grant Acton, Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas; E. J. Austin, Hoquiam, 
Washington; Fred E. Beebe, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Carl Bischoff, Lewiston, Maine; G. H. 
Blackman, De Kalb, Illinois; M. M. Cooke, Dal- 

















las, Texas; John M. Collins, Freeport, Illinois; 
J. C. Conrace, Richmond, Virginia; Stanley W. 
Church, New Rochelle, New York; M. D. Dun- 
lap, Cincinnati, Ohio; F. A. Fullerton, Milton, 
Oregon; Fred A. Gefke, Hawarden, Iowa; H. R. 
Goslee, Chicago, Illinois; Nathan Harris, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; Lewis A. Haskell, Jr., Auburn, 
Maine; E. L. Holloway, Flint, Michigan; M. G. 
Irvin, Norwalk, Ohio; Wm. A. Jones, Hunting- 
ton Woods, Royal Oak, Michigan; Jess Larson, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma; Geo. W. Lutz, West La- 
fayette, Indiana; John McNeal, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania; Leland M. Perry, Cedar City, Utah; 
Ivan S. Potts, Petersburg, Virginia; H. C. Rat- 
cliff, Weslaco, Texas; George J. Roark, Beaumont, 
Texas; T. O. Rice, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania; 
Don B. Russell, Oklahoma, Iowa; Otto Rugen, 
Alhambra, California; Donald S. Sammis, Strat- 
ford, Connecticut; O. G. Seely, Western Springs, 
Illinois; Carl J. Schuh, Cincinnati, Ohio; S. Earl 
Shook, Bridgeport, Connecticut; C. W. Smedberg, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; E. E. Stansberry, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Collins Thornton, Lansing, 
Michigan; George H. Waddell, Manchester, Con- 
necticut; Paul B. Wilcox, Stamford, Connecticut; 
Clinton F. Wilson, Robbinsdale, Minnesota; Don- 
ald C. Wagner, West Reading, Pennsylvania. 





SOLVE the problem of 
old 2-Nozzle Hydrants! 


a 





Replace those old 2-nozzle Mathews 
hydrants with new ones having steamer 
nozzles. No digging or pavement break- 
ing is necessary even if they are set 
in cement—and the old barrels can 
be used for suburban extensions. 








Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Save the cost of digging and re- 
cementing whenever repairs or re- 
: | placements are necessary —a great 
Mt economy in water-system maintenance. 





Write for the new illustrated Mathews 
Modemized Hydrant Booklet 


R. D. WOOD « CO. 
In busi conti ly since 1803 
400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rensselaer “Corey” 
FIRE HYDRANTS 


The Corey Fire Hydrants 
as built by us are the only 
Genuine Corey Fire Hy- 
drants manufactured, and 
they conform to the stand- 
ard specifications of the 
American Water Works 


Association. 





Rensselaer 


GATE VALVES 


Furnished in any size 
for practically any 
© nin 


working pressure 





for 


WATER, STEAM, 
GAS, OIL, etc. 


Ask for 
General Catalogue 


RENSSELAER VALVE CO. 





TROY, N. Y. 
Branches 
NEW YORK Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH Oliver Building 
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Northboro, Mass. 
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